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‘THE CHURCH TIMES.’ 
FEBRUARY 7TH, 1863—FEBRUARY 7TH, 1913. 
(Concluded from p. 143.) 


Tue first number of The Church Times 
made reference to the consecration of St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, a church destined to 
become prominent in the new movement, 
the adherents of which were in 1866 to be 
given the name of Ritualists, from their 
desire to make the services of the Church 
more directly expressive of doctrine. This 
movement took such rapid hold that on 
the last day of 1864 nine columns of the 
paper were filled with descriptions of 
“* Christmas services and decorations.” On 
the 19th of August, 1867, the first Report 
of the Royal Commission on Ritual was 
signed, censuring innovations; on the 19th 
of November a large meeting of Ritualists 
was held at St. James’s Hall, claiming 
liberty ; and on the 28th of March, 1868, 
the case of Martin v. Mackonochie was 
decided after fourteen days’ trial. The 


| weet was against Mackonochie, the use 
of incense, mixing water with ‘the wine, 
and the elevation of the elements in the 
Sacrament being forbidden. Appeal was 
made to the Privy Council, but on the 23rd 
of December the verdict was confirmed. 
The Church Times on the first day of the 
New Year accepted the decision of the 
Judicial Committee as having at least a 
temporary effect on the practice of the 
Church :— 

“ We have lost for a time, and a time only, 
the Lights. We shall get them back by and by, 
as no decision of the Privy Council is final or 
irrevocable. Meanwhile, does the loss do us any 
material harm ? None, for no doctrinal issue has 
been raised. The Lights have no direct bearing 
on the doctrine of the Real Presence, for the 
symbolism ascribed to them in the Injunctions, 
as well as that other view in the ‘ Pupilla Oculi,’ 
have nothing to do with Eucharistic dogmas, as 
the dullest can discover from their use at 
Vespers.” 

On September 22nd, 1882, The Church 
Times announced the death of Pusey, and 
recorded a pleasing incident: Archbishop 
Tait, who had long been seriously ill, had 
the previous week sent from his sick chamber 
a telegram to Oxford, saying “that his 
Grace was thinking much of Dr. Pusey, and 
would like to be informed of his condition. 
He also sent Dr. Pusey his brotherly sym- 
pathy.” 

On the 8th of December, 1882, The Church 
Times, in announcing the death of Arch- 
bishop Tait, stated that he had left “a 
legacy of peace”’ by an arrangement with 
the Bishop of London by which Mackonochie, 
instead of being deprived, was allowed to 
exchange benefices with Mr. Suckling of 
St. Peter’s, London Docks. ‘‘ This sudden 
transformation scene is the work of the late 
Primate and of the Bishop of London, and 
the St. Alban’s lawsuit is asdead and buried 
as the Heptarchy.”’ 

In one of the articles in this Jubilee 
number are two extracts from letters of 
Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford, taken from 
the Life of him recently published. The 
first was written, while he was a boy at 
Shrewsbury School in 1868, to a friend :— 

“As you speak disparagingly of The Church 
Times I send you, for your private edification and 
reading, an article therefrom. I think if you 
read it calmly you ’ll agree with me that nothing 
could be less bigoted, uncharitable, or unwise.” 

In another letter of the same year, his 
biographer tells us, he drew up an amusing 
chart of the thermometer of his opinions :— 

‘© Below zero are Calvin, Macaulay, Spurgeon, 
Colenso, Stanley, the publishers of The Rock and 
The Record, and ‘ the aggrieved parishioner ’ who 
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puts his hat in the font! Above zero, and rising 
thence to 100°, are Dr. Jeune, Anglicans, the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of Durham, 
Cranmer, Luther, High Churchmen, the Bishop 
of Oxford, and the publisher of The Church 
Times. At 100° are Ritualists. Above boiling- 
point, out of reach of the ascending mercury, are 
Dr. Pusey, Mr. Richards, Mr. Rivington, Mr. 
Mackonochie, and the Bishops of Salisbury and 
Capetown. Highest of all, and right off the scale, 
is All Saints’, Margaret Street.” 

Over the signature of J. L. is an article on 
‘Church Journalism in the Half-Century,’ 
in which a modest position is assigned to the 
influence of The Church Times. It is pleasing 
to find that the closing note is one of praise 
to the working staff of the paper, with a 
portrait of Mr. William Garrod, overseer 
of the composing department, who helped 
to make up No. 1. This long service occurs 
frequently in newspaper offices. We knew 
well the overseer who made up the first 
number of The Daily News, and who retired 
not so many years ago: he was full of remi- 
niscences of the very short editorship of 
Charles Dickens. 

We are given excellent portraits of 
Mackonochie, Dr. Neale, George Palmer, 
the Rev. J. E. Vaux, Dr. Littledale, Canon 
Benham, Mr. Alfred R. Cooke, and others. 
Among the illustrations are the old and the 
new offices of the paper, and the memorial 
window to Palmer in St. Mary Magdalene’s, 
Munster Square. 


When in 1903 The Church Times moved 
into its present quarters close to King’s 
College Hospital, the event was com- 
memorated by a punning chronogram over 
the main door :— 

ECCLesIAE TEMporA IN ALTA PACE 

DIsponas, 
which we may render “Keep Thou the 
Times of the Church in deep peace.” 


With the questions taken up by The 
Church Times the neutrality of ‘N. & Q.’ 
has nothing to do, for or against, but our 
respect is due to Palmer for the brave 
persistence with which he carried on his 
paper, fighting gallantly for the cause he 
loved, and we congratulate his sons on the 
inheritance to which they have succeeded. 
That they intend still to carry the torch 
handed to them is shown by these closing 
lines :— 

“The Church is always militant here on 
earth, and we trust that our Journal will always 
be ready for the fray. Yet there is war and war ; 
there is peace and peace. We shall seek peace 
within, that we may fight the better against foes 
without. We have had fifty years of fighting; 
still fresh, we begin another half-century with the 





invocation, brought to date, with which we moved 
into our new home after the first forty years of 
conflict— 
ECCLesIAE TEMporaA TV SALVs nostra IN PACr 
DIsponas,” 
which we may again render as “‘O Thou 
our Salvation, keep the Times of the Church 
in peace.” 
JOHN CoLtiIns FRANCcIs. 





THE PROTECTION OF INVENTIONS 
DURING THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND PROTECTORATE. 


THE PRINTED INDEXES of the Patent Office 
contain no entries for the period between the 
years 1642 and 1660, and it has been thought 
that no patents for inventions were granted 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
It would take up too much of the space of 
‘N. & Q. to enter into a full discussion of 
the matter, but in brief it may be said that 
the lacuna in the Indexes is due in part to 
the breakdown, in 1642, of the machinery 
under which grants of Letters Patent had 
been made, and in part to the incomplete 
state of the records for the period in question. 

The following list has been prepared after 
reference to Journals of the House of Lords, 
Journals of the House of Commons, Calen- 
dars of State Papers Domestic, Reports 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
(House of Lords Papers), Scobell’s ‘ Collec- 
tion of Acts,’ &e., and to the nine Patent 
Rolls of the Protectorate which exist in the 
Public Record Office. 

1643. Dominique Petit, Peter Delicques, and 
Claudius Faucault. An invention to draw and 
bring forth, out of the seas and rivers of this 
kingdom, upon the firm land, all or part of such 
ships, their lading and cannons, which are over- 
whelmed therein. Seven years. Ordinance of 
the Lords and Commons, 26 August, 1643. 

1645. Capt. Peter Cannon. Iron and brass 
ordnance to be loaded at the “ britche,”’ as others 
now are at the mouth. An ordinance giving the 
desired protection was passed by the Lords, but 
it failed to get through the Commons. 

1648. William Petty. Instrument for double 
and multiple writing. Fourteen years. Ordinance 
of the Lords and Commons to enable the Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal to issue Letters 
Patent. 

1648. Peter Chamberlen. Baths and bath- 
stoves. Fourteen years. Ordinance as to Petty 
above. 

1650. George Manby. Invention to prevent 
the great consumption of Cole and Wood, and 
also of Iron, Lead, and Copper, used for the 
boiling of all sort of Liquors in Brewhouses, Salt- 
works, and other works of that kinde; whereby 
sufficient Quantities of Salt will be made within a 
short time to serve this Nation, without the help 
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of Foreiners, at much cheaper Rates than here- 
tofore have been. Fourteen years. Protection 
accorded by Act of Parliament directly. No 
Letters Patent. 

1651. Jeremy Buck, of Minchinhampton in 
the county of Gloucester, Esq. Melting down 
Iron, Lead, Tin, Copper, Brass, and other metals, 
with Stone-Coal, Pit-Coal, or Sea-Coal, without 
Charking thereof. Fourteen years. Protection 
as to Manby above. 

1654. John Copley. Making iron with charked 
pit coal. Letters Patent of Oliver, Lord Pro- 
tector, &e. 

1654. John Rushworth. Engine for raising 
water. Letters Patent of Oliver, Lord Pro- 
tector, &c. p 

1654. William Potter. Engine for raising 
water. Letters Patent of Oliver, Lord Pro- 
tector, &c. 

1655. Edward Ford of Harting in our county 
of Sussex, Esquire, otherwise called Sir Edward 
Ford. Engine for raising water. Letters Patent 
of Oliver, Lord Protector, &c. This is the only 
grant which has been found on the Patent Rolls. 
It contains references to the Letters Patent lately 
granted to John Rushworth, Esq., and to William 
Potter, gent., for Engines for like uses and pur- 
poses. 

1655. Joseph Wallington, Edmond Warcup, 
and John Grosvenor. Charking or calcining coal. 
The petitioners had newly found out a way to 
chark Newcastle coal, or any sort of stone coal 
that cakes, in pots, so that it ‘‘ will become very 
useful to burn, without yielding that noisome 
smoke, which so much offends the air of this city.” 
The Council approved of the grant with the inser- 
tion of a clause safeguarding the rights of John 
Copley (see above). 

1655. Thomas Duckett. (1) Improvement of 
land. (2) Converting raw hides into leather. 
“The Council having viewed some experiments 
upon leather, and perused his papers on the way 
of improving ground, and seeing no prejudice 
that can accrue by granting the desired patents,” 
report in favour of the grants. : 

1656. William Potter. Engine for raising 
water. In his petition to the Protector, Potter 
states: ‘‘On18th March, 1653/4, you granted me 
a patent for my invention of an engine to raise 
water’ (seeabove). He has now found better ways, 
and he asks for the renewal of the grant with 
the inclusion of his new inventions. The report 
is in favour of the grant. 

1656. Col. Thos. Ogle. Making saltpetre out 
of salt water. The Council report in favour of the 
grant. 

1656. John ‘Taylor, scrivener, of London. 
Making white salt out of bay; making saltpetre. 
The Council advise the grant. 

1656. Abraham Forrester, gentleman, Wm. 
Muschamp, Esq., and John Baker, M.D. Amend- 
ing the highways. There is a report to the effect 
that the value of the new plan can only be demon- 
strated by practice, and that some highway near 
London should be chosen for atrial. It is doubtful 
whether a patent was granted in this case. _ 

1658. Capt. Rich. Mill, Jas. Street, Israel 
Reynolds, and Hen. Geange. Engine by which 
the waste of silk throwsters is converted into 
merchantable silk, also an engine to spin the said 
silk. The report is in favour of the grant. 





1658. James Wemyss, late General of the 
Artillery of Scotland. Light ordnance and engines 
of war. The inventor asks for an Act of Parlia- 
ment extending to England and Ireland the benefit 
of the Act of Parliament granted him for Scotland. 
His petition was read in Council, but no further 
action appears to have been taken. 


Ruys JENKINS. 





HUGH PETERS. 


(See 11 S. vi. 221, 263, 301, 463; vii. 4, 
45, 84, 123.) 


X. PETERS’s DRUNKEN AND SCANDALOUS: 
DEATH. 


Or the regicides, Harrison was the first to 
be executed, on Monday, 15 Oct., 1660. 
Cook and Peters were executed the next 
day. There are several accounts of Peters’s 
behaviour at the gallows. I propose to set 
them all out in turn, with the exception of 
one anonymous tract—a forgery (to be dealt 
with separately)—which the following ex- 
tracts of themselves refute. If there are 
any other first-hand accounts of Peters’s 
execution, readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will no doubt 
point them out, but I believe the list to be 
complete. Their unanimity is remarkable. 


1. The first, and most important, is the: 
account given by Henry Muddiman in 
Mercurius Publicus for 18-25 Oct., 1660 :— 


“This day, Tuesday, Oct. 16, John Cook was 
executed....and taking notice of Hugh Peters, 
that was next executed after him, wished he 
might be reprieved, because at present, as he 
conceived, Peters was not prepared to dye. 

‘“Mr. Peters said little, and being desired by 
some of the standers by that he should confess 
what he knew concerning the late King’s execu- 
tioner, he answered that he could give no other 
account of it than what he had done before the 
Lord Mayor and the Court (and what that was 
is well known). He praid that he might be 
prepared to drink of that bitter cup, and _ that 
God would blesse his Majesty and the Royal 
posterity. He had a paper in his hand, which 
was a letter written to him from a person of 
honour, advising him to disburthen his conscience 
by an ingenuous confession of him who was the 
executioner of the King. That paper which was 
found about Harrison was only such as he usually 
wore to keep his stomach warm and had nothing 
at all writ in it. But for Mr. Peters, we must 
say there was never a person suffered death so 
unpitied, and, which is more, whose execution 
was the delight of the people, which they expressed 
by several shouts and acclamations, not only 
when they saw him go up the ladder and when the 
halter was partly about his neck, but also when 
his head was cut off and held up aloft upon the 
end of a spear, there was such a shout as if the 
people of England had acquired a victory. 

“And here we cannot forget how, some years 
since, he preached so often, so vehemently and, 
indeed, so boldly for the necessary pulling down. 
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of the old Charing Cross, crying out it was as old 
as Popery itself and that it had caus’d more super- 
stition and done more mischief than any pulpit 
in England had done good (though, among sober 
men, the superstition was begotten only by 
pulling it down) and that now this Trumpet of 
sedition should be hang’d upon a gibbet in the 
same place where the old cross stood, with his 
face towards the place where the scaffold was 
erected, and where Peters gave orders for knocking 
down staples to tye our martyr’d sovereign fast 
to the block!” 

2. A broadside, published at the time, 


‘gives the following account :— 
“Mr. Cooke....taking notice that Hugh 
Peters was there and to be executed next after, 
he heartily wished that he might be reprieved, 
being as he conceived, not prepared to dye. 

** And, indeed, it is very remarkable that Hugh 
Peters, who heretofore had expressed himself a 
violent enemy against the Letany, and for this 
reason, amongst some others, that it taught to 
pray against sudden death, should now at the 
hour of his death and after many weeks of im- 
prisonment be himself so unprovided as to be 
pitied by all that knew him and to have such 
violent distempers that he was fitted neither for 
life nor death. 

‘* He came now to the ladder unwillingly, and 
by degrees was drawn up higher and higher. Cer- 
tainly he had many executioners within him. 
He leaned upon the ladder, being unwilling to 
part from it, but being turned off the spectators 
gave a great shout, as they did when his head 
was cut off and held up aloft upon the point of 
a spear. The very soldiers themselves, whom 
heretofore he did animate to slaughter and a 
thorough execution of their enemies, were now 
ashamed of him and upon the point of their spears 
showed that guilty head which made them guilty 
.of so much blood.’’—‘ A True and Perfect Rela- 
tion of the Grand Traitor’s Execution, 1660’: 
B.M. press-mark, 669, f. 26 (31). 

3. William Smith, writing to John Lang- 
ley on 20 Oct., 1660, said briefly: ‘On 
Tuesday, despairing Hugh Peters and John 
Cook, the only penitent, were hanged and 
-quartered.”’ The letter is calendared in the 
iHist. MSS. Commission’s Report V., Ap- 
pendix, p. 174. 

4. In his ‘ Motus Compositi,’ &c., a con- 
tinuation of George Bate, M.D.’s (not 
to be confounded with the other George 
Bate afterwards cited) ‘Elenchus motuum 
nuperorum,’ &c. (ed. in English, 1685, p. 55), 
"Thomas Skinner, M.D., wrote :— 

‘““The day following, Cook and Peters in the 
same place, suffered the same punishment ; 
where Peters, by a drunken and base death, dis- 
graced his infamous life.” 

5. Bishop Burnet, in his ‘ History of My 
Own Time’ (ed. O. Airy, vol. i. pp. 281-2), 
states :-— 

“It was indeed remarkable that Peters, a sort 
-of enthusiastic buffoon preacher, though a very 
vicious man, that had been of great use to 

















Cromwell and had been outrageous in pressing the 
King’s death with the cruelty and rudeness of 
an inquisitor, was the man of them all that was 
the most sunk in his spirit and could not in any 
sort bear his punishment. He had neither the 
honesty to repent of it, nor the strength of mind 
to suffer as all the rest of them did. He was 
observed all the while to be drinking some cordial; 
to keep him from fainting.” 


6. In the book entitled 
““The Lives, Actions and Execution of the Prime 
Actors and Principall Contrivers of that Horrid 
Murder of our late Pious and Sacred Sovereigne 
...-By George Bate, an observer of those trans- 
actions. Printed for Tho. Vere, 1661,” 
there is, p. 59, the following description of 


Peters’s end :— 

‘* He was drawn upon a hurdle from Newgate 
to Charing Cross, sitting therein like a sot all the 
way he went, and either plucking the straws 
therein, or gnawing the fingers of his gloves. 
Being come to the place aforesaid, not like a 
minister, but like some ignorant atheist, he 
ascended the ladder, but knew not what to say 
or how to carry himself at the hour of his death. 
But standing there awhile, at length he perfectly 
burst forth into weeping ; and then, after a little 
pause, he held his hand before his eyes, he prayed 
for a short space; and now, the hangman being 
ready, he very often remembered him to make 
haste by checking him with the rope, and at last 
very unwillingly he turned him off the ladder 
and, after he had hung almost a quarter of an 
hour, he was cut down, drawn and quartered. 
His head was set on London bridge and his limbs 
on the city gates. 

‘* Upon Hugh Peters, written by an ingenuous 
Spectator of his Execution. 

See here the last and best edition 
Of Hugh, the author of Sedition, 
So full of errors, ’tis not fit 

To read, till Duns corrected it 

But now ’tis perfect, nay far more 
*Tis better bound than ’twas before 
And now I hope it is no sin 

To say, ‘ Rebellion take thy swing.’ 
For he that sayes, sayes much amiss 
That Hugh an Independent is.” 


7. William Yonge adds in his ‘ England’s 
Shame; or, the Unmasking of a Politick 
atheist: Being a full and faithful relation 
of the Life and death of that Grand Impostor, 
Hugh Peters ’ (1663), p. 87 :— 

** But to shew his end was as desperate as his 
life was abominable, when several ministers came 
to comfort him in Newgate, some hours before his 
death and exhorting him to lay hold upon Gospel 
promises made to repentance, he replied: ‘ What 
have [ to do with them, seeing I am guilty of the 
blood of my King?’ ‘Then, hearing the bell 
ring, cried out, ‘ Away, away to judgment, for 
the Trumpet sounds,’ and so goes down the stairs, 
thence to the gibbet, where he behaved himself 
more impenitent, not being able to pray, though 
intreated to it, he dying sullenly and desperately 
that as was his life such was his end. 

O Quam dulce mori, quam mors sit sola malorum 
Terminus et vite fons et origo nove,” &c. 
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8. Finally, “‘ The Loyall Martyrology.... 
as also the Dregs of treachery, &c. By 
William Winstanley ” (1665), concludes my 
list. After describing Hugh Peters as 
‘“an antique [antic] in religion, the shame 


of the clergy, a pulpit buffoon,’ Win- 
stanley says :— 
‘‘He was condemned, together with Cook, 


and with him, October 16, drawn on two hurdles 
to execution, where the miserable wretch had 
not a word to say for himself, or to God, of Whom 
he said he was abandoned. He that was so 
nimble and quick in all projects in this nature 
before was now like a sot or a fool, playing and 
toying with the straw on the sledge as he went 
to execution, nay, so stupid was he, that the 
hangman was forced to use more than ordinary 
strength to throw him off the ladder. Being 
almost hanged dead he was cut down and 
quartered, his head set upon London Bridge and 
his quarters exposed upon the tops of some of the 
City gates.” 

We thus have eight accounts of Peters’s 
execution, only one of which is anonymous. 
Some of these witnesses are of the first 
importance, yet not one has ever been cited 
in any modern biography of Peters, except 
Mercurius Publicus, which has been mutilated 
in order to make it agree -with the (at the 
time) notorious forgery, the anonymous 
‘Speeches and Prayers’ of the Regicides, 
of which there were four editions under 
different titles, and the bibliography and 
origin of which I propose to detail in 
subsequent articles. There were two sequels 
to this forgery: the ‘Dying Father’s Last 
Legacy to an Only Child’ and the ‘ Book 
of Prodigies [or Wonders], by the same 
authors. I propose to deal with these at 
the same time. J. B. WitxiraMs. 





Capt. JAMES WALLER Hewitt. (See 
8 S. v. 208.)—May I answer this query 
of nearly nineteen years ago? ‘ Capt.” 
Hewitt was my great-granduncle. He was 
fourth child, and second son, of the seven 
children of William and Sarah Hewitt of 
Wickham Market, Suffolk, where he was 
baptized 2 Nov., 1777. His father was son 
of William and Margaret Hewitt of the ad- 
joining parish of Dallinghoo, and his mother 
was daughter of John and Bridget Waller of 
Framlingham. He was baptized “ James ” 
only ; apparently he assumed the “‘ Waller.” 
He served in the Ist Regiment of Foot, of 
which the Duke of Kent, Queen Victoria’s 
father, was colonel. Before 1820 he retired 
on a lieutenant’s half-pay, with the courtesy- 
title of ‘‘ Captain.”” He was married, but I 
am told that he and his wife afterwards 
separated. I have no proof that he 





** married a Miss Shrieb”’; but in 1788 his 
elder sister, Sarah, was married near Wick- 
ham Market to James Shribbs (? afterwards 
of Woodbridge). Capt. Hewitt lived for some 
time at Woodbridge, and in 1859 was living 
in Reading, at Marlborough House (No. 111, 
Castle Street), where he died 9 July, 1867, 
aged 89, in the presence of “Sarah R. 
Binfield.”” On 12 July he was buried, by 
“John White,’ in the cemetery near 
Reading (division 30, grave 4069), near the 
wall adjoining Wokingham Street. On the 
wall is an oval tablet commemorating ‘‘ Capt. 
J. W. Hewitt.”’ He is said to have joined 
the ‘ Plymouth Brethren.” J do not think 
that he had any right to bear the arms 
described on p. 208 of ‘N. & Q.’ for 17 
March, 1894. 

I could give a few further particulars to 
any reader writing direct to me. I should 
like to know whom Capt. Hewitt married, 
and what became of his descendants, if any- 

C. PartripGE, F.S.A. 


Ijebu-ode, vid Lagos, Nigeria. 


‘* CASTLE ’’ IN SHAKESPEARE AND WEBSTER. 
—There has been much discussion as to the 
meaning of the word “castle ’’ in two well- 
known passages in Shakespeare, viz., ‘ Titus 
Andronicus,’ ITT. i. 167-9, 

Which of your hands hath not defended Rome 

And rear’d aloft the bloody battle-axe, 

Writing destruction on the enemy’s castle ? 
and ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ V. ii. 183, 

Stand fast, and wear a castle on thy head. 

The earlier critics explained “ castle ’’ 
here as referring to a particular kind of 
helmet. ‘‘ A close helmet, which covered 
the whole head, was called a castle,’ says 
Warburton; so also Nares’s ‘Glossary’: 
** Castle, a kind of close helmet.” Nares 
quotes in support MHolinshed, 1. 815: 
“Then....entred Sir Thomas Kneuet in 
a castell of cole black, and ouer the castell 
was written, The dolorous castell.”” This 
passage notwithstanding, recent Shakespear- 
ean commentators have concluded that in 
both instances the word is merely used 
figuratively for ‘“‘strong protection,” 
“stronghold.” The editors of the ‘‘ Arden ’” 
editions of these plays both adopt this view, 
which is countenanced by ‘N.E.D.’ and 
also by Mr. Onions in his ‘ Shakespeare 
Glossary.’ 

Is this later interpretation correct? A 
passage in Webster’s ‘ Appius and Virginia,’ 
which has, I believe, hitherto escaped atten- 
tion, makes it very questionable. The passage 
referred to occurs in Act II. sc. iii. of 
Webster’s play. Marcus Claudius, claiming 
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Virginia as his slave, lays hands upon her, 
whereupon the Clown (her servant) exclaims : 
‘“Do you press women for soldiers....? By 
this light, if thou hast any ears on thy head, as 
it is a question, Ill make my lord pull you out 
by the ears, though you take a castle.’’—Webster’s 
‘ Works,’ ed. Dyce, p. 164. 
This seems to bear out Warburton’s and 
Nares’s statement that the term ‘“‘ castle” 
was applied to a particular kind of helmet, 
fitting close to the head and covering the 
ears. H. D. Sykes, 
Enfield. 


THE Bust oF SHAKESPEARE: EVIDENCES 
OF REMODELLING.—It is recognized that 
the bust differs essentially from the other 
authentic portrayals of Shakespeare (the 
three engraved portraits by Droeshout, 
Marshall, and Faithorne), notably in the 
abnormally short nose and long upper lip; 
also that most of the features are badly 
modelled, even as mortuary art; but the 
following peculiarities have hitherto been 
overlooked, namely, that the left side of the 
face is much smaller than the right, is totally 
different in contour, and has no hair on 
the left temple to correspond with the right. 
The inference is that the nose, mouth, and 
left side of the face have been injured, 
and the injured parts clumsily remodelled, 
no special importance attaching to an image 
of Shakespeare at the time. 

Owing to the otherwise inaccessible 
position of the bust, these injuries must have 
been done by a person standing on the altar- 
tomb of Dean Balsall, immediately to the 
left of the Shakespeare monument, where 
he would be just level with, and within arm’s 
length of, the bust ; but the right, undamaged 
side would be out of reach, He would 
appear to have struck the bust, which is of 
soft stone, with a sword possibly, injuring 
the nose, the mouth (lower lip)}—lips origin- 
ally closed as in the other portraits—cutting 
off a lock of hair from the left temple, and 
generally injuring the left side of the face. 
‘There are no other signs of injury, restora- 
tion, or decay on the bust itself, except two 
broken fingers; but restorations to other 
parts of the monument are recorded. 

The contour of the undamaged right side 
agrees fairly with the Marshall, probably 
the most accurate in general outline of the 
three engravings before mentioned. 

There are no grounds for the supposition 
that the figure is not original, similar ones 
being quite numerous. The Treherne figure 
in Southwark Cathedral by the same sculp- 
tor is, as far as possible, identical, with the 
exception of the high ruff. 





Another instance of mutilation and restora- 
tion at Stratford is the tomb with the re- 
cumbent effigies of William Clopton and his 
wife Anne. The face of the former has 
evidently been greatly damaged, especially 
the lower part of it, and has been remodelled 
into some semblance of a face, a mere 
apology for one. The damage to the other 
figure is slight; the tomb is otherwise in a 
good state of preservation; the figures are 
finely sculptured, excepting the remodelled 
parts. 

The monument of John Coombe, a friend 
of Shakespeare, is another case of injury 
and repair of the nose. 

The only monument in the church at this 
time which escaped injury appears to be 
that of the Earl and Countess of Totness. 

J. R. P. Purcuas. 


THE Lorp or BURLEIGH AND SARAH 
Hogans. (See ante, pp. 61, 83, 143.)—The 
present owner of Burleigh Villa, formerly 
Bolas Villa, the house which Mr. ‘ John 
Jones ”’ erected at Great Bolas, has kindly 
given me some additional information from 
the title-deeds which it would be well to 
place on record in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

The Rev. Creswell Tayleur, who was lord 
of the manor of Bolas, and a large property- 
owner there, as well as curate of the parish, 
in consideration of 2001. conveyed, on 29 
Sept., 1789, to “John Jones” a cottage 
and tenement with the garden thereto 
belonging, situate on Bolas Heath, and four 
pieces of land adjoining thereto, in the 
holding of Sarah Brindley, and also two 
closes of land adjoining the said premises, 
in the occupation of Widow Harris, which 
premises contained altogether 7a. lr. 37 p. 
‘*Mr. Jones”? evidently pulled down the 
cottage, and erected a new house (Bolas 
Villa) on its site, and here he lived with his 
second wife. On 1 Jan., 1798, ‘‘ Henry, 
Earl of Exeter,” conveyed the same land, 
and all that new messuage, &c., to the Rev. 
Creswell Tayleur, who gave the Earl 2001. 
for the property. 

These deeds disprove the statement that 
“ John Jones” built the house on waste lands 
which the lord of the manor allowed him to 
have gratis, and also that when he left Bolas 
he gave this property to his godchild, the 
Rev. Creswell Tayleur’s son. 

Hulbert in his ‘ History and Description 
of the County of Salop,’ 1838, p. 154, has 
this statement about the erection of Bolas 
Villa :— 

“To erect this dwelling there was more difficult; 
than in common cases — the builders refused to wor 
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for him, supposing him a robber; he, however, 
finally surmounted their objections, by paying 
beforehand.” 

“* Mr. Jones’s”” house must have been built 
within six months after the purchase, as he 
took his bride there as soon as they were 
married, on 13 April, 1790. 

In Drakard’s ‘ Guide to Burghley House,’ 
1815, is a long account of ‘“ Mr. Jones.” It 
states that he was advised by his uncle, 


Lord Exeter, after his separation from his | 


first wife, “to retire into the country for 
some time, and pass as a private gentleman ” 
—hence his journey into Shropshire. 

I find that the Parish Registers of St. 
Martin’s, Stamford, have these entries of 
the baptism of Lord Exeter’s children :— 


Sophia, daughter of Henry and Sarah, 
Earl and Countess of Exeter, was baptized 
at Bolas in Shropshire, 7 Feb., 1792; 
christened at Burghley, 26 June, 1795. 

Brownlow, Lord Burghley, baptized 2 July, 
1795. 

Thomas Cecil, baptized 1 January, 1797. 

There is no monument to Henry, first 
Marquis of Exeter, or to Sarah, Countess of 
Exeter, in St. Martin’s Church, but both 
were buried in the family vault there. 
Their deaths are thus recorded in the 
Registers :-— 

Sarah, Countess of Exeter, buried 28 
Jan., 1797; died at Burghley House. 

Henry, Ist Marquis of Exeter, buried 
12 May, 1804, aged 50. 

A friend, who has searched Additional 
MS. 21,236 (‘Shropshire Monuments ’) for me, 
tells me that it does not give any inscription 
to Henry “ Jones” (‘‘ John Jones’s” infant 
son) or to any member of the Hoggins 
family. W. G. D. Fretcuer, F.S.A. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


A Link with THE Past.—The Times of 
29 Jan. ‘notices in its obituary the 
death of Mr. Charles Fox Frederick Adam, 
late of the Diplomatic Service, who died on 
the 27th of that month. It goes on to say 
that he was the son of General Sir Frederick 
Adam, who commanded the brigade at 
Waterloo which contributed so much to the 
defeat of Napoleon’s Old Guard. The 
brigade was one of General Hill’s division, 
and when the column of the Guard, under 
Cambronne, came up the hill, Adam’s 
foree—consisting of the 52nd Regiment 
(under Colborne), the 71st, and a battalion 
of the 95th (Rifles)—took it in flank, pour- 
ing in a deadly fire at close range. 

The Times says that Sir Frederick Adam 
was born in 1784, but the ‘D.N.B.’ gives 
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the year of his birth as 1781. This seems 
more probable, as, according to Hart’s 
‘Army List,’ he served in Holland in 1799. 
After the custom of the time, he got his first 
commission when still a boy—in 1795—and 
obtained command of the 21st Regiment in 
1805, when only 24 years old. In addition 
to the campaign in Holland, he saw service 
in Egypt in 1801, and later on was for 
several years in Sicily. From there he went 
to the east of Spain, and took part in the 
operations against Suchet in 1813, where he 
displayed conspicuous valour and was twice 
severely wounded. See note as to services 
in Hart’s ‘ Army Lists.’ He was a son of 
the Right Hon. William Adam of Blair 
Adam (born 1751), who fought the famous 
duel with Charles James Fox in 1779, 
becoming afterwards an intimate friend of 
that statesman. Hence, no doubt, his 
grandson’s name. rs Bo 2 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to tieir queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


FLEMINGS IN PEMBROKESHIRE. —In a 
recent biography of Mr. Lloyd George, by 
Mr. Edwards, it is stated :— 

‘“The Georges are undoubtedly’ of Flemish 
origin. It is a matter of historic fact that a 
number of Flemish soldiers landed in Pembroke- 
shire with the Earl of Richmond for the purpose 
of the military campaign which culminated in the 
triumph of the momentous Battle of Bosworth and 
in his accession to the English throne, and there 
is every reason to believe that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
ancestor was among them.” 

Is it an actual historic fact that Flemish 
soldiers accompanied Henry, Earl of Rich- 
mond, in 1485, and settled in Pembroke- 
shire? The Flemish settlement in that 
county is alluded to by writers centuries 
before Henry VII. was born. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Caradoc of Llancarvan, Orderi- 
cus Vitalis, Ralph Higden, the ‘ Annales 
Cambrie,’ and ‘The Brut’ all describe the 
settlement, and it would appear that the 
Flemings arrived in different batches about 
1107, 1134, and 1154. George Owen, the 
Elizabethan historian, makes no mention 
of a further contingent in 1485, nor is there 
any reference to such in Law’s ‘Little 
England beyond Wales,’ Phillips’s ‘ History 
of Pembrokeshire,’ ‘The People of Pem- 
brokeshire’ (by Rev. T. L. Evans), or Dr. 
H, Owen’s article in the Arch. Camb,, 1895, 
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The companions of Henry of Richmond are 
usually said to have been French soldiers, 
and they were of a very poor quality. In 
the ‘ Life of Sir Rhys ap Thomas,’ by M. E. 
James (p. 56), they are described as outcasts 
of society —ill-clad and half-starved, and 
suffering from a sweating sickness which 
earried off hundreds. The Welshman Rhys 
ap Thomas wished them all back again in 
France, “there being nott one man of | 
quality among them to endeere future ages 
to make mention eyther of his name or 
service.” 

As these Frenchmen merely passed through 
the county on their way to Bosworth Field, 
it is improbable that they returned to form 
a settlement at the place where they hap- 
pened to land. Who is the authority for 
the ‘‘ historic fact’? mentioned in the bio- 
graphy referred to ? G. H. W. 


AuTHORS WANTED. —Can any reader 
supply me with the whole of the following 
verses and tell me their author? They 
must have been written over forty years 
ago :— 

Do you recollect the day, 
Sister Annie, when I lay 
In your arms the while you told me 
That strange wild tale 
Of the magic golden boat, 
And the silver swans afloat, 
Who drew it safe to landward 
In the down-hushed gale ? 
Tell me, Annie, was I dreaming ? 
Was it nothing more than seeming ? 
Did he love me? Did he follow 
O’er the long sea line ? 
Or was it but a vision 
Sent by fiends in their derision, 
Who heard the angels weeping 
O’er a love like mine ? 
C. E. ©. 


I am anxious to know who wrote the 
following :— 
My bonnie lass she smileth, 
When she my heart beguileth ; 
With a fa, la, la! 
Smile less, dear love, therefore, 
And you shall love me mure. 
With a fa, la, la! 
Geo. B. NEvIN. 
Easton, Pa. 


Can any reader of ‘N.& Q.’ inform me 
who was the author of the expressions 

paw-pieces,”’ “ foot-piece,” &c.? Was it 
Lear ? 

The words are used in the novel ‘ Ara- 





minta,’ by Mr. J. C. Snaith. E. F. R. 


BiIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
The following information is wanted for a 
biographical work, and I shall be grateful 
to any of your readers who can supply any 
of the details required :— 


Charles Bancks, miniature painter. Wanted, 
record of death or burial, after 1755. 

Charles Boit, enamel painter, living, in 1710, 
in St. James’s Street. Twice married : 
firstly, between 1685 and 1699; secondly, 
between 1704 and 1714. Wanted, record 
of either marriage. 

Alexander Cooper, miniature painter. 


A 


Jew. Wanted, record of his birth, bap- 
tism, or parentage. Born about 1600— 
1608. 

Michael Dahl the elder, painter. Born 
1656, came to London in 1688. Lived at 
St. James’s, Westminster. Died 1743. 


Wanted, record of his marriage. 

Michael Dahl the younger, son of the last, 
painter. Died 1741. Wanted, record of 
his birth or baptism. 

William Faithorne the younger. Born 
1656. Walpole says he died “ about 
thirty years old,” and was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Martin’s. But it is more 
likely that he lived until after the year 
1700. Wanted, record of death or burial. 

Gavin Hamilton, painter. Vertue says he 
died in 1737, and was buried at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden; but no burial of him is 
entered in those registers. Wanted, record 
of death or burial. 

Hans Hysing or Huysing. Born 1678. 
Letters of administration granted to his 


widow, February, 1753 or 1754. Wanted, 
record of his burial (1752-4). 
Frederick Peterson, enamel painter. Died 


1729. Wanted, record of his marriage. 


Most of the above lived in London or 
Westminster. Tuos. M. Buaaa, F.S.A. 
Caldecote, Newport Pagnell. 


I should be glad if correspondents of 
‘N. & Q.’ would kindly furnish me with 
particulars of the following Stewards of the 
Westminster School Anniversary Dinner— 
(1) Robert Child, Steward 1773; (2) James 
St. Leger Douglas, Steward 1769; (3) J. 
Erskine, Steward 1803; (4) William Evelyn 
of Lower Grosvenor Street, Steward 1776 ; 
and (5) Richard Gray, Somerset Place, 
Strand, Steward 1790. G. F. R. B. 


DoRONDERRY, CORNWALL.—How is the 
name of this little Cornish hamlet derived 2? 
Witit1am MacARrTHOUR, 
Dublin. 


“See ] ! 


oma 
“’ 
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Dominus RocerR Cape.yo. — Staveley, 
Westmorland, is a manor under the Barony 
of Kendal, and it was anciently a chapelry 
in the parish of Kendal, the minister up to 
1724 being a Lector or Reader, but since 
that date a clergyman in full orders, while 
at the present time the living is accounted 
a vicarage. At what date the chapelry was 
formed and a chapel erected is not known. 
When the new church was built in 1864, the 
architect employed gave it as his opinion, 
judging from the mouldings of the windows, 
that the old church had been erected about 
1485. There are reasons, however, for 
thinking that it was of earlier date. 

In 1589 a witness, aged 65, in an ecclesi- 
astical suit at York testified that 
“‘ fiftie years since the leades of the same chappelle, 
being farre decaied, were taken downe, and the 
chappelle covered again of this examinate’s sight, 
being then a scholler in the same chappelle.” 
According to this, the recovering of the 
chapel with lead took place in 1539, and 
surely if it had been built in 1485, only 
fifty-four years before, the leads would not 
have needed renewing. 

In 1375 a rental was made for the lord of 
the manor, and in that occurs the name of 
Diis Roger Capello as a tenant, it being said 
of him “tenet unum cotagium v. acras 
terre et dimidium acre prati.”” Am I right 
in assuming that this Roger Capello was 
the Incumbent or Perpetual Curate of 
Staveley at that time ? If so, it will prove 
the chapel and chapelry of more ancient 
date than 1485. J. A. M. 


INSCRIPTION AT WETHERAL.—In a quarry 
on a cliff in the valley of the River Eden 
in Cumberland, near the village of Wetheral, 
is an inscription cut in the stone, thus :— . 

GRATUS. 
SUM. MANU. 
Above is incised a rough figure which may 
be a fish. Could you inform me what the 
words signify? and what would be the 
signification of a fish ? F. R. Cave. 


J. C. Swattow, R.A.: Rospert DrEas.— 
Can any of your readers kindly give me any 
information concerning the life and work of 
J. C. Swallow, R.A. ? He exhibited three 

ictures at the Royal Academy : ‘ Study of a 

‘actus,’ in 1855; ‘ Marie Louise Pears from 
Jersey,’ in 1869; and ‘ The Larder,’ in 1876. 

_I am also desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion concerning the life and work of Robert 
Deas, a painter. Wm. A. PEPLow. 

(Mr. ALGERNON GRavEs does not add “R.A.” to 
Swallow's name in his ‘ Royal Academy Exhibitors.’] 


J. Davy Brenott.—I have a large 
painting by Joseph Highmore representing 
this person, who is shown three-quarter 
length, standing, to right, on a terrace by a 
table on which lies a letter addressed ‘‘ Mr. J. 
Davy Breholt, mercht in London.” There 
is a high-masted vessel in the background. 
I should be glad of any information con- 
cerning Breholt and his character. Are 
there any descendants of his alive at the 
present day ? It occurs to me that he may 
have been of Huguenot descent. 

JoHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


GORDON, ALIAS JEMMY URQUHART, 
Carais.—M. Roger Boutet de Monvel, in his 
‘Eminent English Men and Women in Paris, 
1800-1850,’ just issued by Mr. Nutt, gives 
an amusing description (p. 283) of a character 
named Gordon, but ‘‘ better known by his 
assumed name of Jemmy Urquhart, an 
unparalleled eccentric,’’ who lived and died 
in Calais (in the Rue des Maréchaux). 
Who was he ? J. M. Buiioca. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


PicMENTs.—Can any reader give me 
information as to the following points ?— 

1. Is it known what substance is to be 
understood as used for painting the ships 
of Odysseus, described in the well-known 
line, 
To & aya vies erovro Suddexa podAtomdpyot ? 

2. Are there any notes extant concerning 
the pigments used by the Van Eycks for ‘The 
Adoration of the Lamb’ at Ghent? And, 
in particular, can those be identified which 
gave the blue of the robe of the Blessed 
Virgin, the red of the robe of Christ, and 
the green of that of St. John in the upper 
part of the picture ? PEREGRINUS. 


MuscGrRAvVE Famity.—In 1673, 1679, and 
1690 Richard Musgrave was Mayor of South 
Molton. He died in 1698. His wife Agnes 
died 1686. In 1673 (according to Blome’s 
‘Britannia’ of that date) ‘‘ Richard Mus- 
grave of Nettle Combe ”’ appears in the list 
of Somerset “nobility and gentry, which 
are, or lately were, related unto the county, 
with their seats.”” Were these Richards 
identical ? A. Q. C. 


Works or Ricuarp WuaitTe.—About 300 
years ago Richard White wrote devotional 
works, which were transcribed. Can any 
one tell me where a copy of ‘ Cordial Prayer ’ 
is to be seen ? E. M. GREEN. 





31, Warwick Square, S.W. 
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THATCHED House TAVERN CiLus.—Can 
any of your readers give me information 
respecting the Thatched House Tavern 
Club, said to have been the most exclusive 
club of itsday ? It flourished at the latter end 
of the eighteenth and in the early decades of 
the nineteenth centuries, and is believed to 
have met at the Thatched House Tavern 
in St. James’s Street, which occupied a site 
next to that of the present Thatched House 
Club. If the Club’s constitution, rules, and 
list of members are in existence, I should 
like to know where they can be inspected. 

si F. M. Harvarp. 


FAITH-HEALING AT St. ALBANS.—The Rev. 
Thomas Perkins, in his ‘ Cathedral Church 
of St. Albans,’ 1903, writing of the pedestal 
of St. Alban’s shrine, says :— 

“There are two quarry-shaped openings to be 
noticed on the north side of the pedestal near the 
floor level, one of which extends right through to 
the south side. Into these diseased arms or legs 
might be thrust for cure by virtue of the saint.” 
Is this statement provable, or is it merely 
their conjectural purpose ? 

W. B. GerisH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


LivERPOOL MusEUM: BritTIsH GALLERY. 
—What, and where, were these places, men- 
tioned in a letter of Jane Austen’s in April, 
1811 ? R. A. A. L. 


(For the Liverpool Museum see 11 S. v. 514; vi. 
92, 158.] 


CHANTREY.—Is it known at what school 
the great sculptor was educated ? In ‘ The 
Correspondence of Sarah, Lady Lyttelton,’ 
p- 203, it is stated that he was a Rugbeian. 
This is not in accordance with the records 
of that school, and Chantrey’s only known 
connexion with it was his execution of the 
monument to Dr. Thomas James, Head 
Master 1778-94. Aa is Ms 

[On his father’s death Chantrey, at twelve years 
of age, was put into the service of a grocer in 
Sheffield. In 1797 he exchanged this work for 
apprenticeship with Ramsay, an engraver and 
gilder, where he got an opportunity to manifest 
his gifts. There must’ be some mistake about 
the statement that he was a Rugbeian. The 
*‘ D.N.B.’ says that he was born at Jordanthorpe, 
near Sheffield, and educated at the village school.] 


Arnay.—There is at Lyons an abbey 
church of Ainay, said to stand on the site 
of the ancient ‘‘ Atheneum” founded by 
Augustus Cesar. ‘“‘Ainay” is said to be 
a corruption of ‘‘ Atheneum.” Is this the 
true derivation of the word “ Ainay ” ? 

H. K. H. 





Stmpson AND Locock.—Who were Dr. 
Simpson and Dr. Locock in ‘ Pendennis,’ 
chap. lii. :— 

“There is a complaint which... .. neither homeo- 
pathy, nor hydropathy, nor mesmerism, nor Dr. 
Simpson, nor Dr. Locock can cure, and that is—we 
won't call it jealousy, but rather gently denominate 
it rivalry and emulation in ladies.” 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

[Vide ‘D.N.B.’ for Sir Charles Locock, Queen 
Victoria's physician, 1799-1875. ] 

Hart Locan, M.P.—Who was he ? when 
did he live ? and what constituency did he 
represent ? Apparently he was of a family 
whose estates passed to the Stewarts of 
Alltyrodyn, Llandyssil, South Wales. Was 
he an antiquary or collector of MSS. % He 
became possessed of the papers of the 
Moore family of Bankhall, co. Lane, in 
some way, probably by purchase, and they 
were sold in 1901 by Messrs. Sotheby, 
most of the Lancashire and Cheshire docu- 
ments being acquired by the Liverpool 
Public Library. R. 8. B. 





Replies. 


RICHARD BULL. 
(11 S. vii. 70.) 


Str Joun Burt, Turkey merchant, and 
Sheriff of London in 1718, who died on 
4 April, 1742 (Gent. Mag., 1742, p. 218), 
married Elizabeth (died December, 1738), 
daughter of Richard Turner, whose wife was 
Elizabeth Goldsburgh of Ongar, in Essex. 
Their son was Richard Bull, born in 1721, 
and married, in 1747, to Mary, daughter of 
Benjamin Ash of Ongar, and widow of 
Bennet Alexander (who assumed, in 1742, 
the surname and arms of Bennet, and died 
on 20 Dec., 1745). By her first husband 
she had issue Richard Henry Alexander 
(Bennet) and Levina, who married, on 16 
Jan., 1762, John Luther of Essex (Gent. 
Mag.. 1762, p. 45; ‘ Anecdotes of the Life 
of Bishop Watson,’ 1818, i. 43-5). This 
R. H. A. Bennet and his son of the same 
names were the subject of some articles in 
the first volume of the present Series of 
‘N. & Q.’ 

Richard Bull was returned as M.P. for 
the Cornish borough of Newport at a by- 
election on 26 June, 1756, and was re-elected 
at the three subsequent general elections of 
1761, 1768, 1774, sitting until the dissolu- 
tion of 1780 (A. F. Robbins, ‘ Launceston,’ 
pp. 265-70). But he did not take an active 
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part in politics. His tastes were for print- 
collecting. 

Bull purchased the estate and Jacobean 
mansion of North Court in the parish of 
Shorwell, in the Isle of Wight. Its “‘ ter- 
raced gardens are of great beauty and con- 
tain some fine trees’? (Murray’s ‘ Hand- 
book,’ p. 49). He died here on 12 Dec., 
1805, aged 84. No entry of his burial is 
recorded in the parish register, but he is 
believed to have been buried at Shorwell. 
A roundel to his memory was placed on the 
north wall of the nave “by his only sur- 
viving daughter.” Portraits of him and 
his wife belong to Mrs. Disney Leith and to 
Miss Isabel Swinburne of 61, Onslow Square. 
He had two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Catharine Susanna. The latter died at 
North Court on 13 Oct., 1795 (Gent. Mag., 
1795, pt. ii. 971). Elizabeth died at North 
Court on 20 March, 1809, and was buried 
on 28 March. Her portrait was painted by 
H. D. Hamilton, and engraved by J. Strutt 
{O’Donoghue, ‘Portraits at the British 
Museum,’ i. 282). She erected on Brigh- 
stone Down a round tower known as “ Miss 
Bull’s Folly,” and placed in a deep dell at 
North Court a gloomy summer-house in 
which are tablets with sentimental verses. 
At her death the estate became the property 
of her half-brother, R. H. Alexander Bennet, 
and now belongs to his descendant, Mrs. 
Disney Leith. Elizabeth Bull, by her will 
dated 2 Oct., 1808, and R. H. A. Bennet, by 
his will dated 8 May, 1811, each left 1,000/. 
for the benefit of the poor of Shorwell. The 
charity is now worth nearly 3,0001. 

Richard Bull ranked among the half-dozen 
principal collectors in England of engraved 
portraits. He was one of the select com- 
pany of distinguished virtuosi who used to 
attend the Thursday mornings of John 
Ratcliffe at his house in East Lane, Rother- 
hithe. At the sale of James West’s 
curiosities in 1773 he purchased some of 
the lots which at one time belonged to 
Joseph Ames (Nichols, ‘ Lit. Anecdotes,’ 
li. 160; iii. 417; v. 266; viii. 456). Before 
the publication by the Rev. James Granger 
of the ‘Biographical History of England,’ 
Bull and others bought their most valuable 
prints for sums not exceeding 5s. A long 
letter from him is printed in Granger’s 
“Letters ’ (1805), pp. 316-20. 

Horace Walpole records, in a letter to the 
Rev. William Cole on 16 May, 1781, that 
Bull was “ grangerizing” his ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painting,’ and that it made “ eight 
magnificent folios, a most valuable body of 
eur arts.’ When Walpole was ill, Bull 





amused him by the loan of his copy of the 
‘Royal and Noble Authors,’ ‘let into four 
sumptuous folios in red Morocco gilt, with 
beautiful impressions of almost all the per- 
sonages of whom there are prints ”’ (* Letters,’ 
ed. Mrs. Toynbee, xi. 451; xii. 150, 359, 
385-6). 

Bull sold his English heads to Lord 
Mountstuart before 1782, but his principal 
collections were not dispersed until long after 
his death. At the death of the younger 
R. H. A. Bennet, on 12 March, 1814, the 
Bull library was divided between his two 
sisters and coheiresses, Lady Swimburne and 
Lady Willoughby-Gordon. The part belong- 
ing to Lady Swinburne descended to her 
grandson, Algernon Charles Swinburne, but, 
as he had not the means of housing the books, 
his mother bought them of him after he had 
selected as many volumes as he wished to 
keep, and sold them at Sotheby’s. The 
first sale (29 April—-1 May, 1880) produced 
4,0711. 18s. 6d., the copy of Walpole’s 
‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ now in fourteen 
volumes, imperial folio, fetching 1,8001. 
Bull’s name was not mentioned on the 
title-page: the library was described as 
‘* collected, and many of the books tastefully 
illustrated, by an intimate friend of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford.” The second sale 
(23 May, 1881, and six following days) 
brought in 2,173/. 6s. 6d. It was described 
on the title-page as the sale of a 
‘*most interesting collection of drawings. etchings 
and engravings illustrating the rise and age 
of the fine arts in England, from Holbein to 
Hogarth, formed during the last century by 
Richard Bull, of North Court, Isle of Wight.” 

The other half of the Bull-Bennet library 
is at North Court, and is the property of 
Mrs. Disney Leith. I am indebted to that 
lady and to the Rev. G. P. Jeans, Vicar of 
Shorwell, for some of the information em- 
bodied in this article. 

W. P. CouRTNEY. 





DECIPHERMENT OF OLD TomBSTONE IN- 
SCRIPTIONS (11 S. vi. 246, 337).—Mr. STAPLE- 
TON, while kindly expressing his interest in 
my suggestions (the outcome of personal ex- 
perience) for ridding exposed grave-slabs 
of moss, &c., remarks that I have omitted 
to allude to a very common obstacle to the 
reading of inscriptions, namely, the sod into 
which they have sometimes sunk deep. I 
have often been tantalized in this way 
where stones attractive from their antiquity 
have been partially lost to view under turf 
that one did not like to disturb. But in 
regard to the churchyard that was in my 
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mind when I wrote of my experiments 
with broken brick, I had no such occasion 
for complaint, for the vicar, the Rev. T. F. 
Boultbee, had caused a number of unclaimed 
and half-buried slabs to be raised, and re- 
erected in a row by the vestry path; while 
in the case of a stone to an ancestor of a 
then resident family, set amidst their more 
modern graves, he readily accepted the 
responsibility, and granted his permission 
for the removal of grass and earth from the 
face of the sunken slab, which proved to go 
down for another 2 ft., and to contain dates 
and other interesting particulars. In another 
churchyard not far distant a similar con- 
cession was made. 

I may add that cases are known to me, 
as doubtless to many other readers of 
‘N. & Q.,’ where the preservation of ancestral 
records and inscriptions has brought sub- 
stantial benefits to the English parish from 
interested and grateful American and Colonial 
pilgrims. ErHEet LEGA-WEEKES. 


*“EpITION”” AND “ ImpRESSION” (11 S. 
vii. 90).—The editorial note will have con- 
vinced the Rev. J. B. McGovern that the 
‘distinction between these two words is not a 
mere case of literary pedantry, but that it 
has a real meaning which is well understood 
among bibliographers. It is clear that the 
leaflet relating to Henley’s poems is not 
drawn up correctly. 

The term “impression”? on the title- 
pages of books is of comparatively modern 
introduction, while the term “edition ”’ is 
frequently misapplied. It often happens 
that a publisher finds that he has a larger 
number of copies of a book than he can con- 
veniently sell. In former days it was a 
common practice to cancel the original title- 
page, print a new one, and add the words 
“Second Edition” to it. This induced 
the public to think that the first edition was 
entirely exhausted, and that the popularity 
of the work was so great as to justify the 
publisher in reprinting it. In more modern 
times the publisher would send the surplus 
sheets to some ‘‘ remainder’ bookseller, 
who would dispose of them to the public 
at a cheaper rate. I am not quite sure, 
however, that, even in these days of stereo- 
type plates, the old practice does not 
sometimes obtain. For instance, in 1879 
the first edition of R. L. Stevenson’s 
‘Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes’ 
was published. Later in the year there was 
another issue which bore the words ‘‘ Second 
Edition” on the title-page, and in which 
some changes were made in the binding. 





Yet the body of the book was exactly the 
same as in the first edition, and not the most 
meticulous examination could show that 
the type had been reset. It is impossible 
to say if it is a real second edition or the 
original one with a new title-page. 

The Report of the Committee of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 1898, defines the terms ‘ impression,” 
“edition,” and “reissue,” but omits the 
equally important bibliographical term 
“issue.” A first edition of a book may 
consist of several issues, each marked by 
some slight alteration in arrangement, which 
is not of such importance as to justify @ re- 
setting of the text. In the days of hand- 
printing, when the contents of a book were 
kept in type for a considerable period, correc- 
tions of the text were of frequent occurrence, 
and copies containing these corrections 
were issued to the public at intervals. 
Sometimes a new title-page was added. or a 
new preface, or some other subsidiary matter. 
But the text itself was always reprinted 
from the old types. Every one knows that 
there are several issues of the first edition of 
‘ Paradise Lost.’ There are also two or more 
issues of the first editions of Daniel’s ‘ Delia,’ 
Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides,’ Addison’s ‘Cam- 
paign,’ Pope’s ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ Defoe’s 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ Swift’s ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,’ and many other important books. 
Amongst modern books, Tennyson’s ‘ Poems’ 
of 1830 and ‘In Memoriam’ may be men- 
tioned. It is to be regretted that auctioneers 
and booksellers do not pay more regard 
to “issues.” In the auction catalogue of 
the late Andrew Lang’s library, sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby on 5-6 Dec., 1912, I noticed 
a copy of that writer’s ‘ XXII. Ballades in 
Blue China,’ first edition. No indication 
of the ‘‘ issue ’’ was given. But at least three 
issues of this edition were published, each with 
important variations, and each, of course, 
of varying value. These minutie, which 
are matters of insignificance to most people, 
but of considerable interest to collectors, 
should invariably be specified in catalogues. 

W. F. PRIpEAUXx. 

Villa Paradis, Hyéres (Var). 


“Curzo”’ (11 S. vi. 428; vii. 54).—If 
this is a variant for cursus, surely the mean- 
ing ‘‘pastio seu glandatio porcorum in 
silvis, quas pascendo percurrunt, unde 
nomen” (which I find in Ducange), would 
make better sense than “avenue” or 
“road.”? The nearest form to ‘“ curzo”’ 
furnished by Ducange is cusso, a measure of 
land, occurring in a French charter_of 1303 : 
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“Item acquisierunt (religiose S. Saturn. 
Tolos.) titulo emptionis....quatuor Cus- 
sones ad allodium, tenentes tria sextaria.... 
frumenti ad mensuram Bazani.’’ A cross- 
reference calls attention to another article: 
*Cursorium, Corsorium, Cossorium, Arelatibus 
Cossou vel Coussou. Sic vocantur apud Arelatenses 
singule pascuorum portiones, quas in planitie de 
Cravo singuli tenent pascendarum ovium causa 
hyemis tempore. Vocis etymon a Cursu, quod intra 
Cursorii limites pecori liceat Currere et pascere.” 
Quotations follow from charters dated 1221, 
1225, and 1216. L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 


MoNvUMENTS AT WARWICK (11 S. vii. 9, 57, 
93).—When I was visiting St. Mary’s Church 
a short time ago, the verger kindly lent me a 
book which, I believe, contains copies of most 
of the monumental inscriptions inthe interior 
of the edifice. From a note taken at the 
time I gather that it is entitled ‘ Notes of the 
Church of St. Mary, and the Beauchamp 
Chapel, Warwick,’ bv H. T. Cooke (1835). 
I would also refer the querist to the late 
Mr. Albert Hartshorne’s paper ‘On the 
Monuments and Effigies in St. Mary’s 
Church, and the Beauchamp Chapel. War- 
wick,’ in The Archeological Journal, vol. 
xiv. p. 238. This was reprinted as a pam- 
phlet in 1888 by Wm. Pollard & Co., Exeter. 
Several sheets of measured drawings by Mr. 
Harold Brakspear of the Beauchamp Chapel, 
Warwick, were given in The Builder of 
31 Jan., 1891. 

Octaconat Mretrnc-Hovsss (11 S. vii. 
27, 72).—The Baptist Chapel in Belvoir 
Street, Leicester, is circular in form. It is 
(or used to be in the early seventies) known 
locally as the “‘ Pork Pie Chapel.” 

Joun T. PaGe. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


CHRISTMAS RIMERS IN ULSTER (11 S. vii. 
81).—I was much interested in Mr. LEPPER’s 
article, recalling as it did similar scenes I 
last witnessed in the same county of Down 
in the winter of 1870-71. But I am rather 
surprised that the writer does not know of 
the existence of ‘ The New Christmas Rhyme 
Book’ (32mo, pp. 16), with its quaint 
century-old woodcuts, issued by J. Nicholson 
of Church Lane, Belfast. for one halfpenny, 
and still, I believe, to be obtained there, 
which in my time was the Rimer’s vade- 
~mecum. There were, of course, always 
additions or accretions, topical allusions by 
some local wag. 

I would especially caution Mr. LEPrEr to 
beware of the temptation of reading into a 





folk-rime what is not there. His English 
dialect word ‘“‘dowt” is recte “Little 
Devil Doubt ”’ (see Oliver Onions’s novel of 
that name, passim). Bad hearing makes 
bad rehearsing, and in my time the magic 
medicine was “allycompain.” His theory 
of “ pricking a plague patient with a needle 
infected ’’ (I write as a medical man, with 
all due deference to a brother’s opinion) 
is blown to smithereens by the complete, 
nonsensical couplet, 

I can cure the plague within, the plague without, 

The palsy or the gout. 

‘“Two-bob bits’ are, of course, florins ; 
and brass ‘‘ fardens ” were in circulation in 
Belfast until the seventies, so one need not 
go back to the times of ‘‘ the Drapier” or 
Tyrconnell for references. 

In Sir John Byers’s ‘ Sayings, Proverbs, 
and Humour of Ulster’ (Belfast, 1904) will 
be found Armagh and Ballymoney variants 
of the ‘‘ Rhymes.” 

EprtTor ‘Irish Book LOovER.’ 

Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


Joun Norris: Norris or Spate (11 8. 
vi. 251, 428; vii. 150).—The notes which 
follow are in continuation of those already 
printed. I advise W. N. H. to look for 
further information in the registers of those 
parishes which I specially named in my 
former article, and also to search in the 
various testamentary courts at Wells, to the 
contents of which there are at present, alas! 
no printed calendars. 


Donyatt.—The wills of John 1546, Thomas 1578, 
Hugh 1581, John 1755, Susannah 1780, are 
at Taunton.—Vide ‘ Taunton Wills,’ parts i. 
and iv. 

Elizabeth Norris (of Donyatt) m. Arthur Ames 
of Ilminster, 19 Sept., 1654.—Somerset and 
Dorset Notes and Queries, ii. 77. 

Dulverton.—The wills of George 1575 and William 
1619 are at Taunton.—Vide ‘ Taunton Wills,” 
parts i. and iv. 

Dunster.—The will of Mary 1674 is at Taunton.— 
Vide ‘ Taunton Wills,’ part iv. 

East Chinnock.—Will of John 1615 is in P.C.C. 
(115 Rudd]. 

Exford.—The wills of Hugh 1632, Ozias 1660, 
Joane 1665, areat Taunton.—Vide ‘ Taunton 
Wills,’ part iv. 

Exton.—William Norris, B.A. Instituted to the 
living 8 Sept., 1713. Anna Norris patroness. 
There is a monument to Rev. W. Norris and 
Anne his wife in Exton Church.—Collinson, 
iii, 527. 

John Norris, son of Robert, of Exton, Somerset, 
cler. Balliol Coll., matric. 12 Nov., 1761, 
aged 18.—Foster’s ‘ Alumni,’ First Series, 
vol. iii. 

The will of William 1764 is at Taunton.— 
Vide ‘ Taunton Wills,’ part iv. 
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Pifehead.—Richard Norris, son of R., of Broad | 
Windsor, Dorset, gent. Wadham _ Coll., 
inatric. 2 March, 1698/9, aged 16; B.A. 
1702, M.A. 1705; Vicar of Fifehead and of 
Swell, Somerset, 1716, until his death; 
buried at Swell, 30 Sept., 1733. See Gar- 
— ars Foster’s ‘ Alumni,’ First Series, 
vol. iii. 


Freshford.—William Norris patron of _ living 
1710.—Collinson, i. 126. 
Frome.—Stephen Norrice named in will of 


John Bisse, dated 23 Dec., 
‘Som. Wills,’ ii. 3. 

Goathill.—Richard Norres patron (with others) 
in 1555. 

Ilchester.—Nicholas Norys. Instituted to the 
living of St. John the Baptist, 6 Nov., 1411. 

Long Sutton.—John Norris, son of William, of 
Long Sutton, Somerset, pleb. Christ Church, 
matric. 13 Dec., 1633, aged 18; B.A. 27 Feb., 
1635/6. Vicar of Long Sutton, Somerset, 
13 April, 1639-61.—Foster’s ‘ Alumni,’ First 
Series, vol. iii. 

Milverton.—William Norrice, of Milverton, Somer- 
set. Will dated 9 June,* 1573; proved 
2 Nov., 1573, by Elisabeth Norrice,f the 
relict [82 Petre]. To Alice my daughter my 
“‘white beare cupp of silver.’? My daughters 
Elizabeth and Johan. My son-in-law Sil- 


1652.—Brown, 


vester Huishe.t My daughter Huishe. To 
John Norrice, my son, all my lands, &c. My 
brother Englishe and Alice his wife. My 


cousin Hugh 
Residue to 


son Robert Norrice. My 
Norrice. My brother Thomas. 
my wife Elisabeth. 

John Norrys, “ billman,” and William Norrys, 
“* gentleman,’ are named on the ‘ Certificates 
of Musters of Somerset, 1569.’-—Somerset 
Record Society. 

John Norris and Mary his wife were recusants, 
circ. 34 Eliz.—3 James I.—Somerset and 
Dorset Notes and Querizs, v. 114. 

Chancery Proceedings. — John and Elizabeth 
Tyrrell v. William Norry, temp. Eliz.—Public 
Record Office Indexes, No. VII., ‘ Chancery 
Proceedings,’ Ser. IT., vol. i. p. 397. 

The will of John, dated 1646, is at Taunton.— 
Vide ‘ Taunton Wills,’ part iv. 

Minehead.—John Norris§ of Mynehead, Somerset, 
gent. Will dated 25 Nov., 1668; proved 
14 May, 1669, by John Norris [59 Coke]. 
My daughters Alice Norris and Mary Norris, 


50l. each. My son Thomas Norris, 1001. 
at age of 15. My daughter Elisabeth. 
Lands in Old Cleeve. My wife Mary Norris, 
Ex’ix. 

George Poole Norris, son of John, of Minehead, 
Dulverton, Somerset, cler. Exeter Coll., 
matric. 9 Dec., 1811, aged 19.—Foster’s 


* Alumni,’ Second Series, vol. iii. 





* This should probably be Jaz., a , ve 
buried 20 Jan, 1573. iia cain ats 

t Daughter of Baker. 

¢t He married testator’s daughter Anstice. 

§ He was buried on 2 Dec., his widow on 17 Dec., 
1668. He was a strong Royalist and had to 








compound, having raised a troop of horse for the 
King. 


Misterton.—Will of John Norris of Misterton 
co. Somerset. Dated between 14 July and 
Christide following. Buried in churchyard 
of Beamyster. Brothers William, Thomas, 
and Hugh. Hugh’s sons, John and Robert. 
Godchildren Edith Sharlicke, Alice Patten, 
and William Coome. My sisters Elizabeth 
and Agnes. Mary Combe, daughter of 
William Combe, sen.; Joan Ouslie, daughter 
of John Ouslie; Mary Weaver; Edward 
Harris ; Rebecca Shoilicke ; Hugh Shoilicke; 
widow Baker (? Barker); Thomas Wigett ; 
Edith North of Beamister; Roger Knappe 
of the sane; William Nille; John Evans ; 
Robert Betscombe of Beamister; Edm. Lake 


and Bartw. Darbye of same. Executor, 
my brother William Norris. Witnesses, 
John Hodder, Thomas Sprake. Probate 


19 March, 1619/20.—Lea’s ‘ Abstracts,’ Bos- 
ton, p. 100. 

The wills of John 1549, Elinor (widow) 1559, 
John 1576, Thomas 1622, William 1622, 
John 1628, Richard 1661, Hugh 1664, Hugh 
1728, are at Taunton.—Vide ‘ Taunton Wills,’ 
parts i. and iv. 

The will of William 1628 is in P.C.C. 76 Bar- 
rington, and John 1620 is P,C.C. 27 Soame. 

Newton St. Loe.—John Norris (1657-1711), 
Platonic philosopher and mystic divine, 
instituted to this living 7 May, 1689, which 
he held till 1692. This John was the son of 
Rev. John Norris of Aldbourne, d. 16 March, 
1681 (Wilts), who was possessed of consider- 
able property at Collingbourne Kingston 
(Wilts). John (1657-1711) was educated 
at Winchester and Exeter Coll., Oxon; 
matric. 15 Dec., 1676, aged 19; B.A. 1680. 
Fellow of All Souls 1680, M.A. 1684. After 
holding the living of Newton St. Loe he 
went to Bemerton, Wilts. Brother of 
Samuel 1661 and John, infra, and father of 
Edward 1712. John (1657-1711) d. Bemer- 
ton, and there is a marble tablet to him in 
Bemerton Church. Besides the above he 
left a daughter who m. Thomas Bowyer, 
M.A., Vicar of Martock, Somerset, in 1708. 
See ‘ D.N.B.,’ which is not correct in saying 
that the father of John Norris (1657-1711) 
held the living of Ashbourne (Wilts). Ald- 
bourne is correct. N.B.’ also says his 
daughter ‘“‘ married Bowyer ” (see above for 
addition of Christian name). It would be 
interesting to discover if Thomas Bowyer, 
Vicar of Martock, who married John Norris’s 
only daughter, was connected with the 
Nichols and Bowyer families, printers, and also 
with the Rev. W. Norris, Secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries 1759-90 (elected 
F.S.A. 4 April, 1754). He succeeded Ames, 
and d. Dec., 1792. Buried Pentonville 
Chapel. Corrector of the press to Baskett. 
See Nichols’s ‘ Lit. Anecdotes,’ vi. 127. 
See also ‘Lit. Anecdotes,’ i. 137-8, 
and v. 68, where much space is given to 
John Norris (1657-1711). John Dunton’s 
**character’’ of Norris is given by Nichols, and 
a picturesque anecdote of Norris’s relations 
with Bishop Burnet is in same work, i. 640. 
Very interesting matter is found in Hearne’s 
* Diaries ’ (Oxford Hist. Soc.), ii. 62, iii. 465. 
See also Powicke (F. J.), ‘ A Dissertation upon 
John Norris of Bemerton,’ London, 1894. 
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John Norris, son of John, of Newton, Somerset, 
cler. University Coll., matric. 27 March, 
1708, aged 16; B.A. 1711, M.A. from Sidney 
Sussex Coll., Cambridge, 1723; perhaps 
Rector of Little Langford, Wilts, 1719, &c.— 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni,’ First Series, vol. iii. 

Old Cleeve.—Will of John Norris of Minehead, 
dated 25 Nov., 1668. Lands in Old Cleeve 
[59 Coke].—Vide supra under Minehead. 

Oldmixton.—Will of Roger Norreys of Olde 
Miston, pr. 1562, is in P.C.C. [30 Streat]. 

Overstowey.—The will of Richard Noris, 1561, 
is at Taunton.—Vide ‘ Taunton Wills,’ part i. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


(To be continued.) 


MARLBOROUGH IN DUBLIN (11 S. vii. 6).— 
Further details concerning this event may 
be of interest. I quote from ‘ Some Worthies 
of the Irish Church,’ by George Thomas 
Stokes, 1900, p. 113 :— 

“John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, was 
educated in the Old Latin Schoolhouse of Dublin, 
which you will still find in ruins in Schoolhouse 
Lane, off High Street, at the back of the Synod 
Hall. I wonder, in passing, if any one has ever 
taken the trouble to photograph these ruins, 
where one of the greatest of England’s generals 
received his education two hundred and fifty 
years ago.” 

Two further notes are added at the 
bottom of the page :— 

“Information about the Free School of the 
City of Dublin in ‘le Ram Lane,’ afterwards 
known as Schoolhouse Lane, will be found in 
Gilbert’s ‘ History of Dublin,’ vol. i. p. 237; 
in articles in The Irish Builder (vol. xxviii. p. 78, 
and vol. xxxiii. p. 187) on the churches of St. 
Audoen and St. Michael; and especially in two 
exhaustive articles in the numbers of the same 
journal for May 1, 15, 1899. John Churchill 
attended the school for a year or more about 1662. 
Lord Wolseley’s ‘ Life of John Churchill, Duke 
of Marlborough, to the Accession of Queen Anne,’ 
vol. i. p. 29 sq.” 

“In 1674 the schoolhouse was falling into 
decay, and the Corporation granted a lease of 
the site to one John Borr. Borr built on it a 
residence for himself, and named it Borr’s Court. 
Its name survives in a corrupt form— Borris 
Court ’—as the name of a narrow street off School- 
house Lane. The ruins which still exist are 
portions of the walls of Borr’s house. Every 
vestige of the school has disappeared.” 


W. R. B. Pripeavux. 


BertRAM STOTE (11 S. vii. 110).— 
According to a pedigree in the fourth volume 
of the new ‘ County History of Northumber- 
land’ (1897), Bertram Stote was the only 
surviving son of Sir Richard Stote of 
Lincoln’s Inn and of Jesmond, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, serjeant-at-law, who married, 
24 Jan., 1653/4, Margaret, daughter of 
Henry Holmes of Newcastle, merchant. 
After her husband’s death in December, 





1682, she married Henry Basire, from whom 
she afterwards separated. Bertram was 
baptized 8 Feb., 1674/5, died unmarried, 
and was buried at St. Nicholas’s Church, 
Newcastle, 22 July, 1707, leaving as co- 
heiresses three sisters—Margaret, Frances, 
and Dorothy. The last survivor of these 
ladies was Dorothy, widow of the Hon. Dixie 
Windsor, who died intestate and without 
issue 26 Dec., 1756. From her intestacy 
sprang a litigation of a hundred years 
respecting her estates, which culminated 
in an action of ejectment heard at the 
assizes in Newcastle in the spring of 1855. 
Samuel Warren, author of ‘ Ten Thousand @ 
Year,’ pleaded (it was said without fee) the 
cause of the last plaintiff, William Stote 
Manby, a gardener of Louth in Lincolnshire, 
and was nonsuited. An attempt was made 
to revive the cause in Chancery in April, 
1857, the plaintiff having raised money by a 
promise to pay 201. for every ll. lent. The 
action was dismissed, with costs, against the 
plaintiff, and no attempt has since been 
made to revive it. “‘ Sic transit gloria Manbi ” 
was the comment of The Lincolnshire Journal 
of the period. RicHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

fH. A. P. and Mr. R. Peacock—who mentions 
the pedigree of Stote of Stote Hall and Kirkheaton 
in J. Crawford Hodgson’s ‘ History af Northum- 
berland,’ iv. 383, and states that Bertram Stote’s 
parents were married at St. John’s, Newcastle-- 
also thanked for replies.] 


MARBLEMEN (11 S. vii. 107).—The “great 
guild” of Lynn was the Guild of the 
Trinity. See Blomefield’s ‘History _ of 
Norfolk,’ vol. viii. p. 502 (1808). The 
‘“‘skyveyns”’ were the wardens of the guild. 
See Spelman under ‘Scabini.’ 

W. C. BoLianpb. 





Is not ‘‘skyveyns”’ the same word as the 
French esquevins or échevins, through the 
Latin form skivinus? This occurs in 
a document relating to London in 1193 
as “skivin[is]” and “‘skivinorum ”’ (‘Com- 
mune of London,’ pp. 235-6). Dr. Round 
adds in a note that the ‘Liber Albus’ 
(pp. 423-4) uses “eskevyn”’ for the échevins 
of Amiens. G. H. WHirte. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


STaTUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH 
Istes (11 S. vii. 64)—There is an error in 
the description of the Wellington monument, 
Pheenix Park, Dublin. A smaller pedestal 
for a statue was built at one side, but, money 
for the statue not being forthcoming, the 
pedestal was removed. J. ARDAGH. 

40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 
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AuTHoRS WANTED (11 S. vii. 90).—The 
couplet quoted by Mr. ARTHUR GAYE (peris 
should be peri, and there is only one 
speaker) is the end of an epitaph on a monu- 
ment that was erected in the Church of 
St. Mark at Trient—our Trent, of Council 
fame—by Andreas Burgius of Cremona, 
“eques & Czesarius consiliarius,” to the 
memory of his wife Dorothea Tonna, who 
died on 10 Oct., 1520, aged 30. 

The inscription is given on p. 270 of 
Nathan Chytreus’s ‘ Variorum in Europa 


itinerum Delicie,’ 3rd ed., 1606. See also 
p- 312 of Franctscus Sweertius’s ‘ Selecte 
Christiani Orbis Delicie,’ 1608. The part 


in verse is as follows :-— 
Quid gemis heu tanto felicia funera luctu ? 
Turbantur lacrumis gaudia nostra tuis. 
Parce precor tristes questus effundere, vixi. 
Non erat in fatis longior hora meis. 
Immatura peri, sed tu diuturnior annos 
Vive meos conjux optime, vive tuos. 
The same verses are given by Chytrzus on 
». 17 as the epitaph of Julia Maffaea at 
ome. This may have been the original. 
The last line is modelled on the last line 
of Martial, I. xxxvi., upon the brothers 
Lucanus and Tullus, 
Vive tuo, frater, tempore, vive meo. 

In Friedlainder’s edition of Martial the 
following lines are quoted from a sepulchral 
inscription on the tomb of Atilia Pomptilla, 
nar Cagliari in Sardinia (‘ Ephemeris Epi- 
geaphica,’ iv. 491) :— 

Et prior ad Lethen cum sit Pomptilla recepta, 

Tempore tu, dixit, vive Philippe meo. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


(11 S. vii. 109.) 

Goldsmith, in his ‘ Life of Richard Nash’ 
(Globe Edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Works,’ 

. 551), attributes the saying to Dr. Samuel 
Clarke (1675-1729) :— 

‘‘ Nash used sometimes to visit the great Doctor 
Clarke. The doctor was one day conversing with 
Locke, and two or three more of his learned and 
intimate companions, with that freedom, gaiety, and 
cheerfulness, which is ever the result of innocence. 
Jn the midst of their mirth and laughter, the 
doctor, looking from the window, saw Nash’s 
chariot stop at the door. ‘Boys, boys,’ cried the 
philosopher to his friends, ‘let us now be wise, 
tor here is a fool coming.’” 

Boswell refers to the story in the Dedica- 
tion of his ‘ Life of Johnson,’ and gives the 
saying in the form, ‘‘ My boys, let us be 
grave: here comes a fool.” 

L, R. M. StracHan, 

Heidelberg. 





The story referred to will be found in the 
life of Samuel Clarke (‘Clarke on _ the 
Attributes’) in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ It is given apparently on the 
authority of Thomas Bott. SERO. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OxFrorD (11 S. vii. 
108).—The statute referred to in the passage 
cited by W. B. H. is one of the statutes 
given to the College by its founder. Pro- 
viding that strangers were not to be enter- 
tained ‘‘ ad onus collegii,”’ the statute makes 


certain exceptions. One of these is as 
follows :— 
** Quotiescunque vero Anglize regibus seu 


illorum primogenitis in collegio nostro cum suis 
hospitare placuerit, cum-~debita reverentia et 
summis honoribus recipi volumus, presente 
statuto nostro non obstante.” 
It will be seen that the extract does not 
exactly represent the sense of the statute. 
H. A. W. 


As a Magdalen man, I venture to doubt 
whether there is, or ever was, any college 
statute declaring Magdalen to be the Oxford 
home of English kings or their heirs. Such 
a statute, of course, could not have been 
possibly made without the direct authority 
of the sovereign, and I never heard of this 
authority having been asked for or granted. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to recall the 
considerable list of royalties who have 
enjoyed the hospitality of (shall I say ?) the 
loveliest college in Christendom since its 
foundation. King Edward IV. stayed there 
two nights in 1481 (during the founder’s 
lifetime) ; two years later Richard ITI. also 
spent two days there; and Henry VII. 
visited the College in 1487 or 1488. In 1495 
Henry’s eldest son, Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
a boy of 9 or 10, was an inmate of the College 
on two separate occasions. One does not 
hear much after this of kings and princes 
being lodged at Magdalen, though, of course, 
they often visited it; and an interesting 
reminiscence is that of Charles I. and Prince 
Rupert, on 29 May, 1644, watching the 
movements of the enemy’s troops from the 
top of Magdalen Tower. 

The College State-rooms—which we under- 
graduates used to believe were absolutely 
sacred to royal use—are now incorporated 
in the President’s Lodgings; and recent 
royal inmates have had to content them- 
selves with a set of ordinary undergraduates’ 
rooms. Probably neither the late Prince 


Christian Victor of Schleswig-Holstein nor 
the present Prince of Wales has been in 
the least inclined to grumble at this arrange- 
ment, though some of us who have no 
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sympathy with modern democratic ideas 
may think it only proper that a prince of 
the blood should be lodged in more stately 
fashion than his fellow-students. 
D. O. HuntTerR-Biatr, O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus. 


I think the statement of Mortimer Collins 
must be put down as an exaggeration on 
the novelist’s part, and that it would be 
impossible to give chapter and verse for the 
words “by statute.” But the Kings of 
England and the Royal Family in general, 
from Henry VI. onwards—with the well- 
known exception of James II.—have looked 
upon the College with a favourable eye ; 
and many of them have stayed within her 
walls—where State bedrooms are kept for 
their reception. Magdalen has been visited 
by, among others, Edward IV., Richard III., 
Henry VII., Arthur, Prince of Wales, Eliza- 
beth, James I., Henry, Prince of Wales, 
Charles J., Prince Rupert—not to mention 
visits of later days. She possesses some 
splendid tapestries commemorating Prince 
Arthur’s ill-starred alliance with Katharine 
of Arragon. Wood says that, on his visit 
in 1605, Prince Henry was matriculated as 
a member of the College ; but no record of 
this has ever been discovered, and it seems 
to be a mistake of Wood’s. Dr. Thomas 
West, who gave a portrait of this Prince to 
Magdalen in 1756, ‘‘ on Gaudy-day in July 
used to send down from the High-Table to 
the Bachelor-Demies to say that he drank 
their health, as being of the Blood Royal, 
’ because Prince Henry... .called the Demies, 
in an affectionate speech addressed to them, 
* Fratres Fraterrimi.’”’ 

Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig- 
Holstein was a member of the College. 

A. R. BayLey. 

{The Rev. W. D. MaAcray also thanked for 
reply.] 


Moonwort oR ‘“‘ UNSHOE THE HORSE” 
(11 S. vii. 108).—There are several moon- 
worts ; it was the lesser lunary (Botrychium) 
to which the name “unshoe the horse ” 
was given. The superstition is much older 
than Culpeper, and it survived him. Cole 
(quoted by Folkard) “ chaffs’’ Culpeper 
for holding it, but admits that it was “ be- 
lieved by many.” Friend says it still 
survives in Normandy and Central France, 
and quotes from Aubrey an anecdote of Sir 
Bennet Hoskins’s keeper, in which a wood- 
pecker is said to have drawn out a nail by 
means of “some leafe”? from a hole in 
which it had built its nest. Aubrey adds, 





|“ They say the Moonewort will doe such 


things.”’ The earliest literary reference to 
the superstition is, so far as I know, that of 
Du Bartas, thus englished by Sylvester :— 
And Horse, that, feeding on the grassie Hils, 
Tread upon J/oon-wort with their hollow heels ; 
Though lately shod, at night goe bare-foot home, 
Their Master musing where their shooes become. 
O Moon-woril ! tell us where thou hid’st the Smith, 
Hammer, and Pincers, thou unshoo’st them with ? 
Alas ! what Lock or Iron Engine is’t 
That can thy subtle secret strength resist, 
Sith the best Farrier cannot set a shoo 
So sure, but thou (so shortly) canst undoo ? 

‘ Divine Weekes and Workes.’ ‘ The Third Day 

of the First Week.’ 
C. C. B. 


From a reference to Hogg and Johnson’s 
‘Wild Flowers of Great Britain’ (1866). I 
gather that this legend is referred to by 
Gerarde, Bauhin (‘ Historia Plantarum’), 
Coles (‘Adam in Eden’), and Wither 
(‘ Abuses Stript and Whipt ’). 

JoHN T. PAGE. 


(Dr. S. D. CLIPPINGDALE also thanked for 


reply. ] 

MISLEADING MILESTONES (11 S. vii. 30, 
112).—Here are some definite examples 
asked for by your correspondent W. S. B. H. 
In the West Riding of Yorks, near Shipley, 
is a stone giving the distance to Leeds as 
6 miles; it is, in fact, 9. At a junction of 
Keighley and Bradford roads another stone 
states the distance to Halifax as 8 miles ; it is 
really 12. At the junction of the Gisburn 
and Carleton roads a stone gives the distance 
to Gisburn as 6. miles, whereas it is 8}. 
There are other examples in the neighbour- 
hood of Settle, Sedbergh, Otley, and Pateley 
Bridge. Further details as to these stones 
may be found in a paper by Mr. J. J. Brigg, 
M.A., in part Ixxxv. of The Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal. 

I am communicating again with my Devon 
friend as to the exact location of the two- 
kilometre boundary stones in the Princetown 
district. J. LANDFEAR Lucas, 

Glendora, Hindhead. 


PRIMERO (11 S. vii. 1, 23, 41, 94).—There 
can be no doubt that the extract at 11 S. 
iv. 443 given by H. I. B. relates to Gleek, 
and it is the earliest dated English reference 
to it (27 May, 1527) we seem to possess. 
I have noted only one other instance where 
c is used as the initial letter in the name of 
that game: ‘“TI’ll make one at Cleek”’ 
(Thomas Shadwell’s play of ‘ Epsom Wells,’ 
1673). See The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
eelxxxvil. 359. J. S. McTrEar. 

6, Arthur Chambers, Belfast. 
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Retic oF AUSTRALIAN Exptorers (11 S. 
vii. 107)—A number of relics of the ill- 
fated Burke and Wills expedition were 
recovered and brought back to Melbourne 
by Mr. A. W. Howitt, the leader of the 
relief expedition sent in search of them, 
and the son of those voluminous authors, 
William and Mary Howitt. Describing his 
discovery of the last camp of the explorers, 
Mr. Howitt remarks in his diary :— 

‘* The field-books, a note-book belonging to Mr. 
Burke, and various small articles lying about, of 
no value in themselves, but now invested with 
interest from the circumstances connected with 
them, and some of the nardoo seed on which 
they had subsisted, with the small wooden trough 
in which it had been cleaned, I have now in 
my possession.” —‘ Burke and his Companions,’ 
p. k20. 

Ii memory serves, these and other relics 
are now in the custody of the Royal Society, 
Melbourne. It was to the Exploration 
Committee of this Society that the organiza- 
tion and management of the Burke and Wills 
expedition were entrusted. No doubt a 
letter addressed to the Secretary of the 
Royal Society, Melbourne, would elicit 
authoritative information on the subject. 

J. F. Hocan. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue. 


BetsHazzAr’s Feast (11 S. vi. 411, 
495).—In the book of poems by Joaquin 
Lorenzo lLuaces, published in Havana 
in 1857, there is a poem whose title is 
‘El Ultimo Dia de Babilonia, Mane—Tecel 
—Phares,’ written in the same year as pub- 
lished. Lorenzo Luaces was considered one 
of the seven best poets of Cuba. 

E. FIGAROLA-CANEDA. 

Havana, Cuba. 


Earts oF Rocurorp (11 8. vii. 107).— 
See ‘D.N.B.’ under ‘ Zuylestein.’ Frederic 
Nassau, @ natural son of the fourth Earl, 
died, aged 75, on 2 July, 1845. His grand- 
daughters, about 1860, sold the estate of 
St. Osyth Priory, Essex, which had come 
to the third Earl by marriage in 1701. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


William Henry Nassau-de-Zulestein was 
created, 10 May, 1695, Baron Enfield, co. 
Middlesex, Viscount Tunbridge, co. Kent, 
and Earl of Rochford, co. Essex. The fifth 
and last holder of these titles died un- 
married, 3 Sept., 1830, when all the peerages 
became extinct (G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ vi. 383). 

S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 


Walsall. 





GALIGNANI (11 S. vi. 409, 495; vii. 71, 
130).—Might we not add to any information 
about Galignani’s Messenger the song Albert 
Smith used to sing in its praise at his 
entertainment ‘Mont Blane’? The refrain. 
of this, I think, used to run :— 

Beside our Press, you must confess 
All other sheets look small; 

But Galignani’s Messenger’s 
The greatest of them all. 


R. W. P. 


Novatis’s ‘ HEINRICH VON OFTERDINGEN ” 
(11S. vii. 91).—An American translation was. 
published at Cambridge, Mass., in 1842, and 
republished, with a new title-page, at New 
York in 1853. L. L. K. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift. Edited 
by F. Elrington Ball. Vols. III. and IV. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

THE letters in Vol. III. date from 1718. Swift 

was then fifty-one, and had been for five years 

Dean of St. Patrick’s. He had resolved to keep aloof 

from public affairs, and it was not until 1720 that 

he published his first political tract relating to 

Ireland, entitled ‘ A Proposal for the Universal 

Use of Irish Manufactures.’ Four years elapsed 

before Swift published anything more. In 1724 

the Drapier’s letters appeared ; and in November, 

1726, ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ was issued. Gay and 

Pope in a joint letter, writing to him on the 17th, 

say :—‘‘ About ten days ago a book was pub- 

lished here of the travels of one Gulliver, 
which has been the conversation of the whole 
town ever since: the whole impression sold in 

a week, and nothing is more diverting than to 

hear the different opinions people give of it, 

though all agree in liking it extremely. It is 
generally said that you are the author; but, 

I am told, the bookseller declares he knows not 

from what hand it came....Bolingbroke is the 

person who least approves it, blaming it as a 

design of evil consequence to depreciate human 

nature.... Your friend my Lord Harcourt com- 
mends it very much, though he thinks in some 
places the matter too far carried. The Duchess 

Dowager of Marlborough is in raptures at it ; 

she says she can dream of nothing else since she 

read it; she declares that she has now found out 
that her whole life has been lost in caressing the 
worst part of mankind, and treating the best as 
her foes; and that if she knew Gulliver, though 
he had been the worst enemy she ever had, she 
should give up her present acquaintance for his 
friendship....Perhaps I may all this time be 
talking to you of a book you have never seen, 
and which has not yet reached Ireland. If it has 
not, I believe what we have said will be sufficient 
to recommend it to your reading, and that you 
will order me to send it to you.” 

Swift kept up the secret (?) as to the authorship. 

In writing to Chetwode from Dublin on February 

14th, 1726/7, he says: “ As to Captain Gulliver, 


I find his book is very much censured in this. 
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kingdom, which abounds in excellent judges; but 
in England I hear it hath made a bookseller almost 
rich enough to be an alderman. In my judg- 
ment I should think it had been mangled in the 
press, for in some parts it doth not seem of a 
piece, but Ishall hear more when lamin England. 

Dr. Ball, in his second Appendix to the third 
volume, states that during his work of annotation 
he has often questioned *‘ how far the letters in 
existence represent Swift’s actual correspondence, 
and to what circumstances the disappearance of 
other letters which are known to have been 
written is due.’’ This has been more especially 
the case with the letters covering the first period 
of his residence in Ireland as Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
since the inquiry then has a direct bearing on the 
nature of the friendships formed by him in Eng- 
land, and an attempt has been made in regard 
to that time to analyze the information which is 
available on the subject. 

The examination has shown that the greater 
number of the letters from Swift’s more prominent 
correspondents have been preserved. ‘There are, 
however, two of Swift’s English correspondents 
in the series of whose letters gaps are noticeable, 
namely, Pope and Erasmus Lewis. Dr. Ball 
says: ‘* In Swift’s own opinion there was not one 
of his Irish friends entitled to rank with the least 
important of his English acquaintances. In the 
lists made by him of the distinguished persons 
whom he had met, the Duke of Ormond is the 
single individual connected even by descent with 
Ireland, and amongst the letters in the British 
Museum collection there are not more than five or 
six dated from that country....The only Irish- 
man of contemporary eminence with whom 
Swift maintained constant communication was 
Archbishop King, and copies of all the letters 
addressed by him to Swift, with one exception, 
have been at one time or other obtained from his 
letter-books.”’ 

When we turn to Swift's side of the correspond- 
ence, the series of letters is almost unbroken in 
the case of his more notable friends ; but Swift 
was not a frequent correspondent, and there are 
many letters in which complaint is made as to his 
slowness in sending a reply. This may in some 
measure have been caused by his bad health: 
he was constantly suffering from giddiness and 
depression of spirits, while his deafness caused 
him much uneasiness. His ears had given him 
trouble half his life. About 1720, Dr. Ball relates, 
“the attacks became more acute and frequent. 
Swift and his earlier biographers believed the 
deafness to be a distinct ailment from the giddi- 
ness, but Dr. Bucknill explains....that the 
affection known as labyrinthine vertigo, which 
was discovered by a French physician, named 
Méniére, arises from disease of the auditory organ, 
and that deafness is one of the symptoms of the 
disorder.” 


Dr. Ball has much of interest to say about 
Vanessa and her correspondence with Swift. In 
1711 the friendship had so developed that Vanessa 
resolved to preserve Swift’s letters, and soon she 
also preserved copies of her own letters to him. 
Dr. Ball suggests that this might have been from 
“an idea that the correspondence might be useful 
if Swift proved recalcitrant,” and his opinion is 
confirmed by the fact that “‘ Vanessa’s letters are 
printed from copies kept by her, and not from the 
originals. In almost every case such letters of 





hers as are forthcoming were sent at times whem 
there was tension between her and Swift, while 
letters written to him when the prospect seemed 
brighter are lost.” 

Contrary to Swift’s wishes, Vanessa followed 
him to Dublin, and two years afterwards the 
estrangement began; but Dr. Ball says ‘‘ the 
cause of the final rupture must remain a matter 
of doubt.’’ Vanessa’s will, executed on the Ist. 
of May, 1723, ‘“ affords ample evidence that she 
was at enmity with Swift ; she leaves no remem- 
brance to him, and does not mention his friends 
Charles Ford, the faithful Glassheel, and Sir 
Andrew Fountaine, notwithstanding that nine- 
teen persons, some of whom she had not seen for 
many years, are named in it.” 

In Appendix I. in the fourth volume, referring to 
Stella, Dr. Ball states that ‘‘ it is not his intention 
to solve the insoluble, or to ask others to believe 
the incredible, but to relate the incidents which 
cannot be questioned in her history, and to in- 
dicate their relation to the traditions which linger 
round her name.” 

The first event in her life that does not admit 
of controversy is her baptism on 20 March, 1680/1, 
in the parish church of Richmond, Surrey. The 
register gives her name as Hester, although she 
appears to have herself used that of Esther ;: 
but the tablet to her memory in St. Patrick’s has- 
Hester. Her father was stated to be Edward 
Johnson, ‘‘ but there is a widely prevalent opinion. 
that the introduction of Johnson’s name was a 
subterfuge, and that Stella’s father was in reality 
Sir William Temple.’ Her marriage with Swift 
is said to have taken place in 1716, at the time 
when Stella and her companion were residing 
at Walls’s house over against the Hospital in 
Queen Street. In opposition to the supposed 
marriage Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole communicated 
two deeds to ‘N. & Q.’ (8 S. ii. 302) relating to- 
investment transactions between Swift and Stella 
—the first dated 20 May, 1718, and the second. 
dated 28 November, 1721. Dr. Ball, in referring: 
to these, says: ‘‘ Dr. Lane-Poolg is careful to point. 
out that in both documents Stella is described! 
as ‘Spinster.’’’ Of the last ten years of her life 
—the years of absorbing interest—little know- 
ledge is to be gathered. First-hand authorities 
are few, and the information imparted by them is 
scanty. Swift’s custom was to send verses to 
Stella on her birthday, the 13th of March. The 
first of the kind which are known were sent to 
her in the year 1718/19 :— 

Stella this day is thirty-four. 

In this poem Swift says that he first saw her at the 
age of sixteen; but in the character of her he: 
began to write on the night of her death, he says: 
that he knew her “from six years old.”’ Dr. Ball 
states that ‘‘ for 1719/20 no verses are forth- 
coming. It is possible that Swift was at the time- 
too ill to write any, and that the poems ‘ To Stella 
visiting Me in my Sickness’ and ‘ To Stella, who 
collated and transcribed his Poems,’ ’’ which were 
written in that year, ‘“‘ were substituted.” We- 
feel some diffidence in calling this in question, 
as Dr. Ball is such a trustworthy authority ; but 
was not the poem commencing 


All travellers at first incline 


written on the occasion of Stella’s birthday im 
1719/20 ? At the beginning of 1720 Swift was 
seriously ill, and Stella, although herself in bad 
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health, went to the Deanery, apparently for the 
first time, to nurse him in his sickness, and a poem 
dedicated to her commemorates this. Swift 
frequently afterwards experienced, such kindness 
from her, as shown in the last two lines of the 
birthday poem for 1726/7 :— 
You, to whose care so oft I owe 
That I ’m alive to tell you so. 

‘Stella at this time was seriously ill, but although 
Swift in this poem says he would gladly share 
her suffering, he went to England twice during 
her illness, and appears tohave been anxious to save 
himself the pain of seeing her die—indeed, it was 
not until he had received a letter of admonition 
from Sheridan that he went to see her. His presence 
always brought relief, but on his second return 
“*the improvement was only the flickering of the 
candle before it is extinguished, and on 28 Jany., 
1727/8, Stella passed from him.” Dr. Ball, in 
quoting the inscription from the tablet in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, gives the date as the 27th 
of January. Perhaps this date is wrong, as the 
tablet ‘‘is said to have been erected not long 
before the year 1780.” ‘‘ According to Sheridan, 
Stella adjured Swift on her death-bed to acknow- 
ledge her as his wife, and was deserted by him 
in her last hours (Sheridan’s ‘ Life,’ p. 361); 
and according to Sir Walter Scott, he offered to 
acknowledge their marriage, but she replied it 
was too late. The last conversation is said to 
have been overheard by Mrs. Whiteway, who had 
then no intercourse with Swift.” 

In closing our review we must join in the chorus 
of praise with which this valuable contribution 
to the literature of Swift has been received. 
These four volumes make us impatient for the 
rest. We must also commend the publishers 
for their enterprise in producing such a work, 
perfect both in paper and print. The illustra- 
tions from photographs include Woodbrooke, 
and the Grove, by Mr. Wynne; Stella’s Cottage, 
near Laracor, by Mr. Westropp ; and the Dean’s 
Chair, and the Old Gateway at Gosford Castle, by 
Mr. H. Allison. ‘ 


Sir Roger L’Estrange : a Contribution to the History 
of the Press in the Seventeenth Century. By George 
Kitchin. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Ir is with pleasure that we draw attention to the 
appearance of this exhaustive and scholarly piece 
ico which may expected to take a central 
position in the group of studies bearing on the 
seventeenth-century press. Mr. Kitchin deals 
with his hero and with his material at once fully 
and judiciously. He is able here and there in 
detail to correct misconceptions of L’Estrange’s 
character, and criticism of his actions; but in 
general he finds the verdict of his contemporaries 
and the generation immediately succeeding him to 
have been justified. As one of the principal 
wielders of a new power, and a prominent shaper 
of its engines, L’Estrange must always be a figure 
of high interest and importance; as furnishing 
a penetrating line of illustration for the stormy 
movements of the time his career must fete 
from students of that period, claim a considerable 
attention; and as a personage extraordinaril 
able, versatile, active, and accomplished, wit 
principles and purposes difficult for the imagina- 
tion to reconstruct, he presents no mean problem 
to the student of humanity in general. But his 





character cannot be cleared of meanness and 
cruelty—nor perhaps, in spite of its vehemence and 
loyalty, of cowardice; and in these serried and 
vigorous pages the kindlier side of human nature 
finds little enough expression. All the more ad- 
mirable is the skilful manner in which L’Estrange’s 
share in the course of desperately intricate machina- 
tions is here lifted out of the general entanglement 
and accurately laid before us. 


In the final pages Mr. Kitchin gives us a good 
analysis of L’Estrange’s qualities as a prose writer, 
and of the services to English rendered by his 
translations. 


The Romance of the Hebrew Language. 

Rev. W. H. Saulez. (Longmans & Co.) 
THE author’s purpose of exciting a sympathetic 
interest in the study of the original text of the 
Old Testament has been admirably achieved by 
the publication of this work. The romance-like 
aspect of many Biblical words and phrases has 
been well brought out, and there is also present 
something of the poetic atmosphere which every- 
where hovers over the ancient Hebrew page. 
The author is, moreover, a preacher as well as a 
teacher, and he aims throughout at inculcating 
reverence for Biblical ideas and the Biblical 
modes of expressing them. His wide reading has 
enabled him to illustrate his remarks by witty 
sayings and stories derived from many sources; 
and a considerable amount of out-of-the-way 
information is provided in the chapters respect- 
ively entitled ‘Symbolism’ and ‘ Jewish Romance,’ 
the former dealing with the metaphorical mean- 
ings attaching in the Old Testament to such terms 
as cloud, key, manna, salt, and the latter giving an 
account of certain Jewish methods of interpreta- 
tion, including the device known as ‘“‘ Gematria,”’ 
which explains the text in accordance with the 
numerical value of words and phrases. 

Readers must ‘not, however, expect to learn 
Hebrew from the book. They will only learn 
a number of things about Hebrew; and if— 
as is to be hoped will be the case—some should, 
as a result, undertake to master the Hebrew 
language, they might after some years of study 
even be able to suggest improvements and correc- 
tions here and there. But their appreciation of 
the volume need not be appreciably diminished 
by a knowledge of its defects, the author's 
object not being to teach Hebrew, but to incite 
people to learn it. 


By the 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


The Editor thanks Mr. Gzorce B. Nevin for the 
copy of his part-song. 
L. Mason.—Forwarded. 








